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ABSTEACT ' ' * ' . ' 

This document reports on a series of studies carried 
but concer;iing nonverbal iehavior in' geer tutoring interactions. The 
'first study examined the encoding (enactaent) of nonverbal behavior 
in. a tutoring situation. Eesults clearly indicated that the tutor's 
nonverbal behavior uas af fecte*d by the performance of the tutee. The 
question of whether or not nonverbal "leakage" (failure to hide i 
undesired displays of negative affect) occuris was raised' in this - 
study and tested in another* Findings from the second stfidy indicated 
that tutors encode differentially according to whether or not they 
are being truthful^ and moreover, thdi^ other untrained students were 
capable of decoding such behavior. Because •the difference in, the 
tutor's nonverbal behavior in t&e above^ situation could have been 
cc^used by the lying it self , or by his/her negative feelings regarding 
the failing tutee, a G:hird study w^s performed to detercaine 
causality. Eesults from' this «tudy indicated that both 
factors — deception and a dislike for the tutee-— cause negative verbal 
beh|ivior in the tutor. A fourth study was carried out to deteraine'^ 
the tutor's ability' to. understand khe meaning of t*he nonverbal^ 
behavict of a tutee in regard to i(is/her degree of coaprehension. 
Eesults revealed that (a) children encode nonverbally the degree of . 
coaprehension of material b'eing pre^sented to themg and (b) their 
nonverbal behavior 'can be decoded by other children. These studies 
indicate that nonverbal behavior is^^ in fact, an important factor in ^ 
the tutoring situation and must be considered when examining tutoring 
interactions. (PB) \ 
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, . Nonverbal Behavior In Tutoring Interactions 

Robert S» Feldijian , • ^ " 

Virgin'ia Coamonweaith University * , ' , . » 

It is customary to begin reports of research related to peer tutoring 

with the statement that although there is much interest in tutoring and ^ 

' ' . 5 

tutoring programs, there is little- in the way of controlled, empirical re- 

-search to guide in the understanding of the tutoring process. I feat that 
Ijx this paper I must raise^ the same soporific , and go a 5tep bejond re- 
garding the study of nonverbal behavior iji tutoring situations. For not 
only is little known about variables related to the nonverbal behavior of 
both the tutor and tutee, >ut I canno£^ even point to much, interest that 
has been* evinced about the topic. In this paper ,^ I hope to show th^t nonverbal 
behavior may be a ^pfitical factor not only in tutor! 3 situations but in 
many other^ educational settings as well. In doing so^ I will rely heavily 
on a number of studies that I have carried out in conjunction with Vernon 
L. AXlen of the yniversity ^of Wisconsin - Madison, and I want to acknowledge 

from the start his c'ontributiqn to the line of research to be reported here. 

» 

The first clues that -one finds suggesting tnat nonverbal' behavior may 
be a crucial *Tactor in tutoring situations comes from the social psycho- 
logical literature on person perception and 'on the. display of emotions • 
rais r^searcTi has a long and honorable tt^diti^on beginning with Darwin 
(Tagiuri, 1969), and among other things it clearly shows that individuals 
, tend to draw inferences about and act upon the behavior and appearance 
of others. It has been shown quitei consistently that individuals are 

capable of fairly accurately inferring emotiohal states ivom. nonverbal- 

* ' / ' 



behavior, jvheir while viewing s^'till^hocographs (ZaideL^& Meh^abian, 
1%9). videi recordings of ongoing behavior CLan.eCta & Kleck, 1970), ^ 
v,r even by listening to vocal intonation (bunitrovsky ,^ L964), Findings , 
'such'a^J these* show two things v'ery clcir^ly: First, there is a lawfulness 
in the display (or encoding) of nonverbal behavior, such that particular 
c.,..tional states are related to parti^ula;: nonverbal behaviors. Second; 
iudividuals attempt'to decode and act upon ^'he nieaning of nonverbaKbe- 

li.iviors. * • ' 

; It n>ust be noted from the ^tart, then, that to understand nonverbal - 

behavior in the tutoring setting,^ one \should approach uhe topic 

I rum an interactional point of vilw in which both halv'es of the dyad -are 

studied.' It, is not sufficient' to show thatVutors or tutees encode nou- 

verbally in a p'articular manner.' *If nonverbal beh'avior is to; have any 

inrpact on the tutoring situation, tften the occurrence and effects of d^^- 

cuding must be demon8tu;ated also. Most Irequently, this res'earch process 

cannot be accomplished in a. single study, but rather must occur through 

a series of investigations. 

• • ^ « 

\ 

^ Nonverbal Encoding * ^ , - 

With this background in niind. I would like first to Report a study 
which looked at the encoding (enactment) oC nonverbal behavior in a 
tutoring situation (Feldman &»Allen, 1975)." In this experiment, we 
looked' at the nonverbal behavior Pej^ sixth-grader who was tutoring a 
third-grade Uutee. We were most ir/terested in the way in which^ the'tutor 
nonverbal behavior varied as a function of the performance o£ tHe tutee. 
To provide experimental control, the third-grade tutee was a confederate 

, BEST lOffi ft^HUWCE 



„hu performed very <^^n i'i on.' conditio,x' or very.^orly in anoCher. A - . 
Jliaae'n c^»er. secretly re^-orded ch/no^erbal-behevlor ot r.he tutor while 
Ue was administering a lesson to the. see.ins,ly successful or unsiccoss^ul ^ 

tucee. ^ ? ' ." * . ' . • * 

. ' Two trained- coders objectively analyzed the nonyetbal behavior of - 

' the tutor. The coders use.! 22. -categories or'.behavfor . each of whici. 'i " ' 
wa. -.pressed as^ proportion of the total behaviors emitted'by the tutor. 
(TUis procedure controlled; for ^diff .rences be'tween subjects *in total lea.th. 
o, th. lessen. Since the lesson -generali; took.longer under condition| o.f 
cutee failure, than tutee success.) . Res u^i^^or each category of behavior 
^.r^ analyzed in a 2 x 2 analysis of variance, with tutee performance 
"(succass or fallur^l)" and sex of tutor as factors. 

. There were no se>; "differences* on any category, but th^re^were- a.^mn,.b^er 
oi differences in the nonverbal behavior o'f £he tutor according to the^ 
success of the tutee. When the.tutee did poorly, tutors purged their. ^ . 
lip. n«>-re. Ihoo'k their heads.more. leaned forwar'd more dften. and reached ' 
" toward the tutee more frequently. Tutors alao^fidgeted more when their " 
■ ■ tutee performed- .poorly. 0^ th; other han^l when the uutee was^ doing well," . 
.Itors tended to sit upright mo?/ often (as opposed to' slouching or leahing 
forward or back) and nodded pheir heads .ore frec^uentLy. Results on a^ 
measure of eye. gaze also^shoWed t^ha.' tutees were looked af a greater pro- 
portion of time under condition; of' failure than when they were successful. 

It appeared quite clearly from the.e.^data that the nonverbal behavior 
of the' tutor was affected by the performance of the tutee. Some the 
specific, findings bear note. . Traditionally Ht has -been' fpund in the 



literature on nonverbal behavior that" positive affect is related-to 
belmviors such as* leaning forward an4 -gt-ater eye aontaot (Mehrabian. . . 
1972), But ou_r ja& showed' the opposite trknd: greater " forward leaning, 
and eye'.c'on;act under conditions o-f tutee-^aiiure . Since We knew from 
results of a post-experimbntal questionnaire that tutors liked succush- 
-f.ul tutees .ore than unsuccessful ones, ti.e typical finding was re^erse^.- 
•h. explanation for these results p.ubably re_sts on the specific nature 
of the tutoring task. Whence tutee wps doing poorly, the tutbr would 
often leah forward towards the tutee Ind attempt , to explain things, 

pointing out example, i^ the tutee's ^erials. GreatTer eye contact 
"Jer condicions of\utee failUre ma^ have been caused by the tutor using 

the nonverbal behaviar oj the tutee to try^o assess wh'at was the source , ^ 
••of the tutee -s difficulty, resulting in^greater'^eye Contact in the failure 

Conditions. I speculate pn these points .ereiyrro stress that there- may * 
unique properties of the ^tutoring .ituaCion Lhich .do „not allow a direct 

extrapolation- to tutoring of findings on noaverf^aa behavior from other 

• settings. ' • T 

'overall, the.resalts of this first study showed that tutors displayed, 
differential nonverbal Uohavior according to^the 'performance of their ^ 

. tutee 6h almost half the ca;egories used lor coding behavior.^ Yet. so.a ' 
very obvious measures we took - such ^s smiling and laughing,- Jailed 
to .differentiate between subVects' condition. - Although there are ^ 
number of possible explanation^'f6r this phenomenon . (such as simply a . ' 
basic underlying lack of relationship^ between what we measured and tutee 



■ ' ' ' . *' ' 

*. . ' .oo-fhilitv rests on the assumption 

p;.rtotmance)..theko.clnurig«xngpossxbxUty r . 

. ■ . .'n^t the overt display of negative affect.^ It 

that thece is a norm agaxnst- the overt .p . 

• • ^ ■ • 1^ hp at/empting- to hide nonverbal 
CUS is the case, then the tutors would be at,fempt,ng 

• u . was failing. Ekman and Friesen 

UKsplays of negative affect When the tutee was. fax . ^ 

.ave-spec.la.ted that when .n individual attempts to suppress, hx. ^ 

1^,,,,,, ...Ungs, th. .^ct- tha. he x. dissembling may "lea., out non- 

Hoes occur, then we might expect • 
verbally. If this leakage phenomenon does occu, , 

* ' uoi a'ffpcf whi-ch.the individual 

at tfie most obvious .s.igns of nonverbal affect:, ^ • _ 

' oi ~rhe affect. ' Instead, only flwre 

„.,„U1 a;te„pt to .ontrpl. «o.uld not reveal the 

• ■ -J ^^ Hnp<! n6t try- to censor, vouUI 

...btle nonverbal cues, .which the indxvxcfual does n6t u y ^ 

ThP ^reafec occurrene^ of fidgeting 
• show the effects of dissemblxng. The. greater . . 

• ' A o- caae'stive evidence for sXich 
„,.det' conditio--. o£ tutee failure p.ov.d.s =ug6e=tiV 

■ hypothesis. Still, this is -ere spetul,ti.on.. . • ■ 

\, decided t; fest th. p6ssl.llity n.nVet.al- ..lea>ca.e ,uite 

• : ..ectl. in another st... Oev'in-Sheehan. IV.d^n - -n U.VS) sef . 

• " . '\ » . ,,uinh ft third grader tutored a 
up 'a one-session tutc^ring experi„,enL xn whxch a thi g . ^ 

. ' * . . ' identification. Again, the tutee 

secbnd..grader in a lesson on trapezoid identifi 

. ' .nd depending upon condition, either per- , 
(\ -was a confederate of ours, apd, depending P 

.rm.d very well or ve;; Poorly on a.. 0-item test.;., were pa.^^^^^^ 

...rested in .he tutors — behavior w.en.e was n.t,eing truth- 

hnut the tutee's-performah^e'. tn order to s^ up tha 
ful to- the tutee about the tutee p , ^ , ' ^ 

. ' n-irt of the/teaching method . 

.,H^^^ona WB told the tutor that part ot 
proper conditions ,, we , ^ . . , , 

• ._chti„.et,.et„tee.an.e.da.testit...hehein.tia... 

■ J^aised and told .that he had answered t^e ite« corredtly^ This Procedure 
.;St that t.ors „ir. ,eln. tmt:... under conditions o. t.ee sacces..- 

• „ere di.».bling under conditiohs o. tutee failure. _ , 
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V The subjedTt^ were secretly video-taped ■while they we're .^vtng their 
tutee either' veridical or nonvcridicaljfeedback. Tra^ne^d coders 
a...lyzed their noVrbaJ.' behavior .into -.various categories, and 'a f.w ^ 
-Significant diffe;enis were found. There was abater smUing under * 
conditions of truthfulness; wl.ile thdre was .^re crossing of legs under 
.ondit^ons of' dissembling. Curipusly. there were" ™ore indications of 
displeasure in the -.outh when the tutor was b'eing t^ruthful. than .hen 
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• ^ Mthough th^r4 w/s little in the way of a systematic pattern obtainud 
from the objective coding, n.ore meaningful -suits were found by showing 
32 *2U-secJua pllent samples of the tutors' nonverbal behavior tp' groups 
at naive, untrained third-grader.. The obse rivers r.ted each sample on 
a Likert-type scdle which ^skcd how hap^^y the tutor appeared lo be with .« 
h.s tutee. Results wore clear: 'the observers rated the tutors as' being 
signif leant J.y more pleased with the tute^ when the^ tutor was being truth- . 
ful than wjn the t^tor w^s lyifng. Thus, results indicate not on^' that 
.utors nonverbally encode di-f ^erentially, acco;din^ to whether they a^e 
being ti^uthful or not, but that untrained'tWrd-graders- ;re capable of . 
decpding such behavior. . . ^ 

' ■ .These -finding, suggest that children's decoding abfiities must be 
viewed with^espect: and that such abilities ^should nt>t be overlookeci 
when designing tutoring programs. For instance, there' are a number of 
tutorial "systems" which prescribe that the tuto. should pnly give ppsitive. 
. Reinforcement ,co his tute., Regardless of performance. Such potions' 
ignore -the possibility made quite real' by our dat, -^^at th,e tuuor^ 
reveal to the tutee his. actQal feelings ^gardingy^e tutee's per- 

formaAce. # * ^ 



The prec.d:n,at\jy provided- intVr'mation shoving t^^^ C_ 
ar. being deceptive to their tutees cend to reveal this deception npH- 
verbally. BuFtXe pr'ecise explanation -fpr the findings was not^.entirei^y ' 
clear, to us--. The difference' in tutors' nonverbal -behavior between ^on- ' 
ditions of tutee success ot failure could have been due to at least two 
factors.' -Fir^. it could have been- caused by the lying, per se; that Is-, ^.^ 
lyi.g. by il^f . could have- led to our results. But there^ is another 
possibi^lity: - that the tutors', n.gadive affective feelirigs regarding ' . , ' 
.cheir Liiaglutee led to the differences in nonverbal behaviof and had. . ' 

/ . ■ ' 

litele to do. with the lying p..;r se . ' , . ' / ; 

. to determine .ore precisely the locu. of causality. I conducted a . 
study using fimale college-age" subjects (Feldman.^ 197A) . In this .expeni"- 
Int. two factors were manipulated independently whether t^e tytor was . 
being truthful or, lying to thf" tutee. and whether the tutor liked or . 
•disliked the tutee. The manipulation of truthfulness, was accomplished 
in. th-e- earlier study. The tutee. a confederate. ,^a8 elth^ successful 
'or unsuccessful, and the' tutor was agaihjinst;uctedJ:o. always praiU her ' 

, .utee. To-^nipul.te likin.. a sitpa-tio{waa deviled in whicl,. the subject sup 
\ poseAly overheard the confederat^ saying 'either vex;y positive or , negative _ 
''things about'^er. (Othe/ rese^ch has-' consistently shown'that this pro- ^ , 

• Vodure results in reciprocated liking' o;: dislike.) Using an analysis • - 
.'.f variance d.sign. ,the independent effect; of the ^a^i^pulation of di^- ■ 
sembling attd UkUg could be determtne'd. . . . •. . . .' 

. ' nonverbal behavior- of t he tutors . vho. Were secretly video-tnped 

■ dukng the t-utoring lesson.' was analyzed- usinnobJectiW scoring by . /■ 



trained coders .«nd al«o by 'showing samples bf subjects' behavior to* naive 

'judges who rated how pleased a sample of the subjects appeared. *rhe 

clearest 'results .came JTom the ratings of the untrained observers'. Non- . 

verbal behavior tended to reflect whether a person was being truthful or 

was lying ~ a replication of our previous results. But it was also * ^ ^ 

clear that, .at least wTien* the tutor was -being truthful, she revealed her^ 

•underlying liking or dislike for the tutee. ,When lying, thete was no 

^ ' \ • 1 

difference in nonverbal behavllor accor^ding to the affect held for the 

,tutee; such. behavior was "uniformly yated as negative* It appears that, when 

a tutor (U dislikes his ^tiit^L, or (2). ip not being truthful to either a 

liked or di'sliked tut^e, the nonverbal behavior of the tutor will appear , 

to,"naive observers a's indicatiAg displeasure., 

^ preceding studies show, that even untrained observers are able 

to distinguish when the tutor i6 unhappy ^bout various aspects of tfte 

tutoring gituation ~ whether it be dislike for the tutee^ or having to be 

less than truthful in the administMtion of positive feedback* But do the 

abilities of- children to decode the meaning of nonverbal behavior extend 

beyond the identification of simple ^displays of positive and negative 

V * ' ' f " . • 

affect? To answer this question, wa designo^d a study to examine the ^ 
abilities of potential ^tutors to de^de the amount of comprehension. a 
set of third-grade students -had for a lesson to which they were listening 
(Feldrtan & Allen,. 1974) . A tutor's ability to understand the meaning of 
the nonverbal behavior of a tutee In regard to the degree of comprehension 
of the tutee wcAild seem to greatly facilitate the effectiveness of ^a 
tutorial leas6n. • ' 



Ten third:?gra4ers were used as stimulus persons. Each' child was 
secretly video-taped while he or she listened to 'two fouC-and-a-half minute 
lessons, one of -whi-ch was very difficult and the other very easy. (Order 
of pres'ent^tion of the lessons was counterbalanced.) Following presentation 
of the lessons, the stimulus persons Were askfed to rate the difficulty of 
the material, and they rated^Jthe easy lesson as being significantly easier 
.than the difficult -lesson; 

' A 30-second segment ftom each of the ten stimulus* persons' nonverbal 
response^ to both the ea^y Vand the difficult lessons w^s edited from the 

^OFig^al video-tape'' onto a tape in a partially randomized order, giving 

• ' \ ' . ^ * • * 

us a total of 20 samples (I0,^easy and 10 hard). .These ^amples "then were shown 

to groups -o^ untrained obsenSrers, who, were asked to rate each stimulus person 
in a segment on a'6-point, Likert-type scale which adked "How much did the 
student ut\der8tanti about th^ lesson"?- The six points on each scale were 
labelled:, "understood everything," "understood very j mCicb , " "understood 
a lot," "understood some," "understood a little bi^j^or "did not under- 
stand at all." We used three different age .groups tb.rate the subjects: 
college students, sixth graders, and third graders, i . . ^ * 

The analysis of our data was complicated- (we initially used a 6-way 
analysis of variance mixed design), but happily our results were -quite 
clear. There was d.main effect for the. type of lesson to which stimulus ^ 
persons were listening; the mean r^tinlg. forXthe easy lesson stimuli ftas 
3.12 versus 2.7^ for the difficult les^^n stimuli. Interestingly, the sex 
of the stimulus persons also led to differential ratings, with female 
stimulus persons being seen as understanding significantly more than mala 
stimulus personp. 



, • • .10 ^ 

^ ■ - ■ * . - ^ ' ■ 

The most- intriguing finding was a significant interaction betwe§^ age 
^ of subject and lesson' difficulty, indicating dilTferential accuracy among. 

^ . * . : . 

ages in determining the type of legson to whfch .the stimu;us persons ^*<ere - 
. \ ' ' • ' ■ . » 

^ listening. Examination of' the means showed that the third-and sixtn-^graf ars 

were more- accurate in their ratings than che^kdults. In fact, analysis, of . 

the- rajiipgs within each age group showed, chat on]i,the third- and sijcth- " 

graders- successfully discernecf the understanding of the stimulus persons. 

■ ' Our results reveal at l^ast two impol^tant findings*, ^irst,, fit j 

appears that children encode .nonverbally the degree 'of " comprehension theyV' 

hold for material that is being presented ta them. Second-, their iionverbal 

« behavior* can be 'decoded, at^ least by othefr children (if not adults). I' • . 

* * 

might point out that the findings reflatea to adult deficits in decoding t * - 
ability clearly show the potential superiority of youthful tutors over 
' ,adult teactiers, since adults, at least in our study," seem td be missing an : 
important, teaching skill which the children held, ' ' 
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Conclusions, , " , • • j' *./' 
^ . • '. 

' • I hope that this brief review of some of the studies I have carrleJ o\\t - 
qn nonverbal behavior has mkde clear _a point \ emphasized originally and * ^- _^ 
\ that I yould like to reiterate now: It appears that n-nverbal behavior is an 

important factor in the tu*toring situation and must be ionsidere"d when ^ • 

' examining '^r.utofing interactions.- It would sdem incumbant upon developers ^ ' ^, 
of tutoring programs and "packages." to tafee into account? the operation of ' . . 
nonverbal f'actors when promulgating broad' prescriptions lor particular be- ^ 
; havioral sequendesf. For -if children ars made to follow a set pattetn of 
steps in tutoring, tKe tutor's actual feelings may be" revealed by his non- ^ 

verbal behavior, and the tutee may receive- contradictpr^r -verbal and ncfn- 
» •' ' ' / ' ^ 

-verbal messages. ' ' . . 
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' It is also. clear, I think, that research ontutoring ought to fpcus 
1 on the interaction that occurs between* the tu&^ and tutee. We gain an 
! insufficient- — and perhaps misleading — understanding of the, tutoring 
process by examining iolely the tutor or the tutee. It is imperative that 
we look at b<|th halves of the dyad and to determine how the tutor's 
betiavior affects the tutee, and vice versa: Ifi^ overly simplistic to 
view the tutoring process as just the tutor influencing, and affecting the ^ 
"tutee. * ♦ . . 

. • From a methodological point , of view, I think the study of nonverbal ' 
"""behavior'in M^^Fing situations demands the use ojc .^oOTWcTTdin-g- and deco^llng 
.experimental paradigms. To. understand completely the interactioij between 
tutor and.t^tee, one mult know not only that a participant in the situation' 
„ is nonverbally encoding in a particular manner, but also -how his dyadic 
partner "is decoding the message. '^It is also useful to employ two techniques 
*for ^identifying nonverbal behavior: obje-gtive co4.1^^by trained coders, and . 
■ subjective 'ratings by untrained naive^bservers . The first method allows 
identification of the specific behaviors that are occurring, while the 
second technique allows .determination of the connotative meaning of nonverbal ^ 
behavior. 

ilniother. point that I sfc^ like to make is a cautionary note. We 
' .should not hasti"±y^enerali2e our^lildings in the ' nonverbal domain to 
different populations of subjects'. For inslraace, results reported here 
suggest that children and.a4ults encode dj.f f^rentiallyr^ileijce^indings 
which have'-^pp-licability to children may not generalize to adults /^rther-^ 
, mdre, it , appears that the .nature ol the particular task on which the tutor 

/ ' ■ ■ * ;/ ■ 

' affd tutee ^re working has a definiiLe^ecJi^eiLXhe types of Nonverbal 
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'. ^ . . .1-2 

behaviors -that ape encoded. All this suggests that relationships between 

nonverbal ^behavior anE an individual's internal affective or emotional 

'state which are stated in invariant^ one-to-one terms are subject to / 

disconfirmation-x'The nature of the situation must Tie. taken "into consider- ' 

ation when hypothesizing about nonverbal behavior. , 

Finally, I** would like to suggest that nonverbal behavior may be an 

importane' variable in educational^ settings other than the tutoring t 

situation. Many of the findings reported here have implications for the 

' J 
classroom, and further research seems warrented. It appears that we are jusf 

^eginfKhg to.realfz^e the pxofoun'd iinpact of nonverbal behavior on social - 

interaction^' and' the field promises to be an; exciting one, both from a. 

theoretical and applied point of view. ^ ' 
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